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Catkr or Hererav or STATISTics, Treastry Derarraret 


\HE problem of the Pucthe, from 

the commercial. standpaint, 

| seems at first <ipht a dificult 
one, To transport commerce across a 
great ocent whicl:stretches literally half 
way rout the globe sno smal) onder- 
taking, And todo this in competition 


with countries lying thousands of miles 


nearer to that great and exacting mar- 
ket of the Orient is a task which would 
scitely be tondettaken by other than 
American energy and by the descendants 
of those alder commercial nations—Eng- 
land ond Germany—whose ships now 
penetrate every sea, atidl whose com- 
mercial representatives ore found in 
every country, Even American energy 
iil commercial enterprise lave looked 
askance at this grost task during the 
years in which the problems of the home 
tiarket and home development were 
inder consideration. Railroads were 
newled to develop the great interior of 
ourown country, and their construction 
was followed by the development of the 
farins and forests and mines of the great 


terior and the manufacture af the 
natural produets with which this great 
country had been so lavishly endowed. 
But these great undertakings have 
been accomplished, The country has 
been gridironed with railromls: Six 
great transcontinental Hnes connect 
ocean with ocean, and others connect the 
Lakes with the Gulf, while their Interal 
branches leave scarcely a muterial section 
of the country withyat direct and chean 
transportation to the water’sedge. The 
producing areas thus opened, whether 
agricultural, forest, or mining, have 
poured out their treasures: the ready 
capitalist and the busy workman, aided 
hy the genius of the scientist and the 
inventor, have tumed these natural 
products inte form realy for consimp- 
tion, The great home market lias been 
supplied, and the producer, the mann- 
facturer, ail the capitalist are now seek- 
ing new worlds to conquer. The bound- 
lessenergy which constructed milroads, 
developed farms, opened mines, invaded 
forests, andl constructed factories, hay 
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inganccecded beyond tts greatest expec: 
tations, now turns its attention to the 
text vreat problem, that of finding in 
other countries a market for the ever- 
increasing surplus which that energy 
is producing at home. | 
Tn addition, however, to these pro- 
ducts of onr fields, and mines, and for- 
@sts, od factories, there are certain 
articles required for use in mannfactur- 
ing git for focdd atic drink. which. We 


do net atid probably cannot produce 


athome;, The raw silk, and fibers, and 
rubber, omni cabinet wools, and chem- 
icols. ond dyestoiis-for use inanonufact- 
tiring : the tea, and coffee, and cocon, 
und sngar, and rice, ond tropical fruits 
anid apices required as food and drink, 
THTst ge in part orinawhole from 
abrond, and they form and must con- 
tinue to fom an ever-increasing part of 
our imports. We bring every day tm. 
the year aniillion dollars’ worth of these 
tropical and subtropical prxiucts from 
other countries. We want to pay for 
these necessities of daily life—necessi- 
tics which we cannot preluce at home— 
with the products of our farms ond 
mines and forests and factories, and 
also find a market for the hundred mil- 
hens of dollars’ worth of our surplus 
that still remains after paying for all 
these necessary imports, 

Tt t& because of these conditions, im- 
cTensing in intensity “5 our surplus 
grows atul our demand for tropicul 
goods in cxchange also grows, that we 
are looking abroad with increased im- 
terest and anxiety every day. that our 
amanufacturersand metchonts are build- 
ing and buying ocean fleets, that our 
capitalists are extending theircabic lines 
to distant countries and islands, that 
our producers are demanding an isth- 
tinh canal, and that our people are 
commaniling the ownership by the 
United States of tropical gardens which 
may in time supply many of the articles 
which we now bry in foreign countries 
and open hew markets-for our own pro- 
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ductions. Ane it ts to the Pacific that 
we miturilly look for this growth of 
obr commerce, Europe is, of coirrse, 
the natural market in which to sell our 
foodstuffs and the stiateriaks used in 
mannfacturing, and we are dlso making 
good headway there with certam classes 
of our manufacture ; but itis from the 
countties bordering mpon the Pacific 
that we draw a large shure of our trop- 
jeal ark! subtropical imports, and among 
theirenormous population—one-half the 
population of the workl—we should find 
o lutge market for our surplus bread- 
stuffs amd meats and mantiactures. 
Bat the exchatige, under present cot 
ditions, is notemsy, Our great produec- 
ing and consuming centers still He in 
the eastern half of the continent, and 
while we hve a magnificent system of 


tailroadls connecting them with the Pa- 


cific couse, the relative cost of transpor- 
tation by rail is so much greater than 
that liv water that we cannot expect to 
sticcessfully compete in the struggle for 
this Pacitic commerce tntil direct water 


trahsportation is supplied between the 


ittitial pointso! production and comsimp- 
tion. ‘Recent estimates of the cost of 
thmaporting frenghts om the Great Lakes 
compared with that on the railways of 
the country showel that the average 
rate per ton per mile wis face! one-tenth 
as much on the Loake= as on the rail- 
roails. While this is dowbtless an ex- 
treme case, owing to the fact that the 
Lake freights were chielly grain, iron 
are, and coal, and the average distance 
between points of shipment and dis- 
charve greater thun that of the average 


rail shipments, there can be no doubt 


that the cost of water transportation i 
mich les than that by rai, even onder 
the most favoruble conilitions for the 
latter, A single ocean zeae! of modem 
capacity will carry as much as yoo rail- 
Way carn, of 20 trans of 20 (are cach: 
and as o consequence the country which 
can sénd its products by water, from the 
door of the factory to the door of the 
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comsiimer on the other side of the globe, 
is at a prent wivantage over that which 
Mitst send ite products two orthree thou- 
said miles by rail, before placing them 
pon the vessel which convers then to 
the consumer. 

Chir present all-water routes from the 
caster coast to the Orient are 12; 500 
miles we the Suez Canul, 15,600 miles: 
vin. Cape of Good Hope, dt) over 16.000 
tiles ti Cape Horn and the Pacific ; 
or-ome-half the distance round the glohe 
if we the Suez, and two-thirds the dis 
tance arownd the globe if ma Cape Horn, 
Nevertheless, about two-thirds af our 
commerce with Asia ott] Deeario still 
gues across the Atlantic Ocean, rather 
than undergo the expense of rail trans- 
portation to the waters of the Pocific 
on Our own western coast. The disadl- 
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Vantuge under which we thusiabar in 
in attempt to compete with our Hurd 
pean rivals for the trade with the Orjent 
is shown in the fact that while the dis- 
tance traversed by u vessel passing front 
New York to Shanghai is from 12,500 to 
1o.0c0 miles, the distance Hom London 
to Shimighal is tut about to, 500 miles, 
an advantage to the British merchant of 
from 2,009 te 5,o05 miles, accordiny to 
the route of the vessels from New Vork. 

In spite, however, of the disadvan- 
tage trader which our nierchants=: lalsor 
in their attempts to cultivate commer- 
cial relations with the Orient, our actial 
commerce with the ishuids and cout 
of the great Pacific has grown rapidly 
in recent vears, and more rapidly than 
thatefony other nation, Our iniports 
from Asia aml Oceania iticreased from 

















(see page 307) 
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ros. milhons in the calendar yeor 1891 
to 142 millions in roor, an increase of 
aver 50 per cent, while the total imports 
of the country were increasing but to 
per cent. Our exports to Asin and 
(cei increased from go millions in 
igi to1i3 millions im igo6r, an imerense 
of t8o per cent, while the total exports 
were ticrensing but 60 percent. 
This brings us toa consideration of 
the Pacthe and ‘its commercial condi- 
tions today and its possibilities. wher 
we shall obtain access to it through an 
Isthmian canal, which we may reason- 
ahly expect we are soon to have. He- 
fore enteting upon a detailed discpssion 
of this, however, it is proper that we 
should: realize the enormons extent of 
this great body of water—its length ated] 
breatith and its comparison in ares with 
that ocean with which we are much more 
familiar, the Atlintic. The superficial 
area of this preat ocean is 60 million 
wuuare infles, ar zo times that of the 
United States, exchustve of Alaska, and 
it cavers more than ate-fourth of the 
entire surface of the earth, Its enor- 
mous sive will be better realized when 
we remember that the distance across 
it at its widest point, where our vessels 
cross itin the jourtey to the Orient, is 
four ‘times as great as that across the 
Atlettice from New Vork to Liverpool, 
and!sevyen times Os great as across the 
Atlantic at its tatrowest point, from 
Permombuco, Brazil, to Freetown, Af- 
tica, The contrast between the real 
circular Pacihe, which vessels mist oc- 
cupy weeks in crossing, and the long, 
natrow Atlantic, which we are socus- 
toned to ferry a5 a holiday pustime, can 
be better realized when they ore studied 
side by side without reference to the 
great bodies of land adjacent, The /At- 
lantic meanders likea river between Eu- 
ope and America, spanned by a dozen 
able lines and tunumerable steamship 
Totites: the Pacific stretches half-way 
round the globe, with o few island way 
stations; where the suing lines con- 
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verge, inorder that the vessels on this: 
long route may take advantame of them: 
as ports of call for-repuirs, for coal, for 
water, and for communication with man- 
kind. 

These things are mot altogether en— 
eouraging to the utilization of the Pa- 
cite a5 o highway for comiterce, or an 
exchange of commodities with nations 
on the otherside of it} waters, Infact, 
they appear rather discouraging in some 
of their aspects, and there are persons 
who doubt the feasibility of conducting 
commerce atsanch long Tange when the 
markets of Europe and South America 
ure soomuch nearer, whtile others even 
dovit the mivisability of expending a 
couple of hindred millions in the con 
struction of a canal to give We Aocess to 


its waters. 


Bit there another <ide of the -pic- 
tire, and one which we must carefully 
consider: fist, The cotinttie on the 
other side of this great ocean prodince 
thearticlea which we must buy abrowd— 
articles absolutely required by tor peo- 
ple. and which we cannot, ot at least do 
not, produce at home. Second. These 
sate countries are buying @ Awndred 
wuiiion dollars’ worth of merchandise erent 
munth af every year, and most of it is the 
class of goods which we want to sell. 
Thind, The United States hasgreaterand 
better facilities for utilizing this great 
ocean as o highwuy of commerce than 
any other nation has or corr am fone, 
‘This last statement may seem, A sot 


what sturtling one, but I shall show 


you that itis justified, and that condi- 
tions provided by mature, aml which 
cannot cease to exist as long as the earth 
revolves, give to our country exceptional 
facilities tor commerce with the coun- 
tries fronting upon or contiguous to the 
Pacific Ocean. 

These three great propositions which 
Thave just named Lnow propose to take 
up in the order in which they are men- 
tioneck. 

The couttries bordering upon the 
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Pacific supply in great quantities the ar- 
ticles which form and must always form 
the bulk of our imports: However 
much we may encouruge and desire to 
encourage home production, there are 
certain articles required for food, drink, 
ant eames which we must al- 
Ways impott in increasing quantities 
as our popniation grows aid the prod- 
wets of their workshops are multiplied. 
The manufacture of silk in our own 
factories has increased enormously, but 
the supply of the raw material is entirely 
drawn fram abroud, aml the importation 
of raw silk has grown from 4 half mil- 
lion pounds in Sto to over 12 million 
pounds in 1901: and in no part of the 
world i silk produecd so successfully 
fs inthe cowrtries bordering upon the 
Pacific. The importation of fibers for 
nae in manufacturing bas grown from 
less than roo million pounds im 1Sye te 
neatly 600 million pounds i 1gor, and 
the best qualities of fibers care from 
the countries and islands frouting wpen 
aradjacent tothe Pacific, India rubber 
importations for use in manufacturing 
have grown from: tess thant ro million 
pounds to §5 millint  seaupabeatenrhied the 
same period; and the cotnties and 
lands fronting upon the Pacific are 
Increasing thetr production of this urti- 
cle. Tew iniports have mereased 5a per 
cent aitce typo, and practically all of 
the world's tea comes from the Orient, 
Coffer impoirtations have grown from 
235 mullion pounds in tS7o to over a 
billion pounds in 1901, and the heat 
eoffee that the world knows: comes frotn 
the islinds of the Pacific, Sugar im- 
portations have increased from a little 
over a billion pounds in riza to 4's 
billion pounds in igor, ad about ore- 
third of thie now comes from the Pacific 
countries and islands; and the produc: 
tion there is capable of madefatie in- 
créise, While it is probable and to be 
hoped thut ourown people will im time 
produce thelr own sugar, it ia our duty 
to consider present conditions and these 
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of the near future in determining the 
source of supply of this-very important 
article, the importation of which alotie 
Amounted to S1o0,000.000 tm yaloe last 
year, To this list of articles for which 
we rely mpon the tropics, I might add 
many others, such as tropical frajts and 
nuts, vegetable ous,smices cabinet woods, 
dvesand dye- woods, gums and numerous 
others, Our total importation of trop- 
teal and subtropical prodtcts last year 
amounted to altos Sycio.ooo obo, ar 
nearly one-half of oir total jmportations, 
The importance of haying a close com: 
mercial relationship with the coumtries 
producing the great utticles which we 
86 largely tiport ond must always brigg 
from abroad will be better realized when 
itis remembered that the United States 
consimes practically one-half of the 
cane sugar produced in the world, more 
than one-half af the world's production 
of coffee, nenriy one-half of tts produe- 
tion of India rubber, and about one- 
fourth of its production of raw silk. 
On the other hated, the equal tmpor- 
tance to these Asiatic countries of a 
clase trading felatioihip with the 
United States is also found inthe fact 
that these articles which we must have 
form their chick products for exporta- 
tion, and that they naturally desire to 
be in close commercial relationship with 
the country which is the greatest con- 
sumer of their chief products for ex- 
portation. Forthese reasons the &tab- 
lishment of direct transportation routes 
ited close commercial relitions is of epual 
intpertance tothe Orient and ta the con 
sumers of the United States. 

Turning now to the question of the 
market offered to our prodieers and 


mantiacturers, we find conditions in 


the Orient equally important, Imports 
inte the countries fronting open and 
nijacent te the Pacific, other than the 
Dnited States; ugpregate nearly as much 
as the entire exportations-of this coun- 
try. The itoportsof China are, in round 
terms, ryo million dollars; Japat, t4e 
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millions ; Strits Settlements, 150 ui- 
lions: Astralnsia, 250 millions : India, 
which, while not stictly a Paciic com 
try, if in easy reach from tts western 
waters, 300 millions, while adding to 
these Asiatic Russia, Korea, French 
ltide-China, Siam, Ceylon, the Dutch 
Fost Indies, the Philippines, and Ha- 
Wilt, the tot] reaches aheowt onc tilliots 
three hundred millions, ‘To this we 
must add, in a statement of the busi- 
ness of the Pacific, the couunerce oT the 
American countries fronting wpon that 
ocean, which would bong the total 1m- 
ports, exclusive of those of the Unite! 
States, up to nearly a billion and o half 
dollars. Of this vast aggregate of im- 
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National Frontage and Way Stations on the Pacitie (see page 311 


ports avery large share is of the cliss 
of materials for which our producers 
onc maniiacturers atc Sctkitg a) Tar 
ket. OF the imports of Chinn, over one- 
thind are cotton mianufactures, another 
third misceilanecus manifactures, i- 
cluding machinery, iro and steel man. 
ufactures, and twineral ails, while fish, 
flor, and canned goods also form 4 -oon- 
sideruble shate of the totnl. In Japati 
raw catton, of which we are the ee ip 
chief producer, forms the largest item, 
while munufactures of trom and steci, 
flour, machinery, enzines, kerosene oil, 
antl tobacco alse form important factors 
in the grand total. In Australasia cot- 
ton and woolen goals, tmannfacttres of 
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iron utid steel, machinery of all kines; 
especially agricultural, cars, engines, 
and other material for railways, manu- 
factiores of leather—in fact, nearly every 
class of manufacture for which we are 
weking a tarket—enter into and make 
up the grand total of the very large and 
constantly growing iimportations, In 
British India cotton yarns ond eloths, 
clothing, machinery, metals, hardware 
in) cutlery, railway cars atl carringes, 
engines, and mineral oils form the bulk 
of the imports. In the other countries 
anil islands, whose imparts agyregate a 
laroce stim, the clasa of goods imported 
is similar to those already named, and 
are almou exclusively of the class for 
which our people are secking a market, 
U pot themup now presented are shiow'ts 
the figures of the commerce of exch of 
the principal countries of the Orient. 

Thus it will be seen that the com- 
menor, present andl prospective, of the 
Onent and the United States may prop 
erly he teriticel complemental : the (hri- 
ent produces the articles which we misst 
have. and is in thany cawes the world's 
chief producer of those articles, while 
on the other hand demands, mm ever- 
increasthg qimntities, the articles which 
we produce and desire to-sell. 

Having thus shown that the Oment 
produces the world's chief sipply of 
the articles which we ttiust always in- 
port, and that its chief importations are 
of articles which we desire to export, 
| propose to comsider the share which 
we now have in supplying those arti- 
Mes anl whether we are succeeding in 
the attempt to compete with other na- 
tians for that trade. 

This muy be fairly tested by tuking 
the total imports of those conttrics at 
(lecennial periods andl learning the share 
of thas itnpartawhich were drawn from 
the United States and the share drawn 
from our chiel rival for that trade—the 
\inited Kingdom, I have chosen for 
the first measurement of that commerce 
the vear 1565, bechnise it immediately 


preceded the opening of the Suez canal, 
which occurred in 1569, and by com- 


paring the commerce of that year with, 


that of Inter dates: we moy ot the same 
time deterinine, in some degree, the 
effect of that uttificial waterway mpon 
commerce with the Orient. 

In this calculation 1 have taclided 
the commerce of that great semicireic 
of countries having the Philippines us 
i central point—China, Japan, Korea, 
Hongkong, French East Indies; Siam, 
the Straits Settlements, Inia and Cey- 
lon, British Australasia, the Datel East 
Tndies; andthe Philippine and Hawatian 
Islatils—thelr total popilution being 
about half that of the eutire globe. Tf 
find that the imports of thase countries 
which were in round terns, 975 millions 
in 2868, Increased to 760 millions by 
ato, ta toes millions in roo, uni 
rao millionsin 1900, while their ex- 
ports grew from 555 millions in 1368 fo 
1.275 millions in tqos, their total cotm- 





merce having thus considerably more 
than doubled since the opening of the 


Suez canal. But this is mot all. In 
this great increase of commercial) activ- 
ity in the Orient, this “awakening of 
the Kast.”’ the United States, althongh 
nt a disadvantage from lack of direct 
witer communication, bas made plre- 
nonmetal voins, In 1568 the countries 
which [T haye name] took fess than 
$3,000,000 worth of their imports from 
the United States. or less than 2 per 
cent of the grand total of their miports. 

By i hae they hod inerensed! that sum 
to ever 30 millions ; imrSgo it was nore 
than #0 millinns, aid im tooo over iro 
millions, or about 14 times os moch os 
in 1868, and forming ro per cent of the 
grand total of their imports, instead of 
2 percent, asin 1868. At the same time 
we dealt gencrously with them in our 
purchases of their raw silks, and teas, 
nnd rice, and sugar, and tobacco) and 
spices; and theirexports to the United 
States grew from 22 millions in 1468 to 
(62 ttillions im igoo, Meantime their 
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imports from the United Kingdom, our 
chief rival in that trade, increased from 
310 millions to 462 millions, an actual 
gain of about 150 millions, while the 
United States, despite her disadvantages 
in lounger water Toutes, was gaining over 
foo nitions, Stated in percentages, the 
contrast ns to growth is much more strik- 
ing, even startling, the incrense being 
for the United Kingdom about 50 per 
cent, amd for the United States more 
than toes percent, Evenwith thisrapird 
gan, however, we are still supplying 
but about ro per cent of the imports of 
the Orient, while our Europenn rivals 
supply alvoat 50 percent. 

Having thusshown, os it seems tome, 
that the countries bordering upon the 
Pacihe produce the articles which we 





fequire; that they require, in exchinge, 
the articles which we produce and de- 
Sire to sell; that our share in the sup 
plying of that trade has increased more 
rapidly than that of onr chief nvals, 
and that a large market still remains 
for ns to supply when we have direct 
actess to.it, Doome to the fine) proposi- 
tion, nomely, that with proper access to 
the Pacihe we shall have greater: ond 
better facilities for conducting commerce 
with them thant any other nation, In 


support of this proposition [ propose to 


show: #aesf. That we have a greater 
coast line and more and better harbors 
on the Pacific than any other nation ; 
Seawa. That we have more mulway 
ines to serve a5 land carriers for thot 
commerce than all the other countries 





Map No. 3. Transportation Routes of the Pacific (see page 313) 
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ofether; Saved, That we own the 
chief way stations of comtieree on that 
ocean, the slant ports of call which are 
important in an ocean of such vast dis- 
tances; fowrh, That we control the 
best and nearly the only pructicable 
Toute om which to lay submarine cables 
aictoss the ocean—an important factor in 
4.consideration of its commercial possi- 
bilities: Fah. That at Monila we hove 
anextremely valuable distributing point 
for commerce for all parts of the Orient ; 
and Sica, ‘That-nature has given tothe 
North American ciintinent great anil 
remarkable advantages for Commerce 
across this ocean—advantages which 
Thist cumtinue to exist as long As the 
worntinent amd the ootan coantmnae in 
their present relation. 

In suppert of the first of these prop- 
sitions I preset a map showing the 
const line of the principal nations having 

a frontage upon and harbors in the Pa- 
cite. Itwill be seen that our Pactfic 
ennst lithe is pot only much longer than 
thot of any other sation, but that in 
its relation to the great producing Jand 
tasecs of the Temperate Zone it far ex- 
coeds that of any other single conrtry. 
A statement kindly furnished me by 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey shows 
that the national frontage upon the Pa- 
cific, considering oly the number af 
nitwtical miles sa protected, patrolled, 
or Highted) is: Uerted State, 12,4275 
miles: United Kingdom, 3,075 miles : 
Russia, 6.269: Japon, 4,490; China, 
F240 } Netherlands, with her nuwer- 
ous long and narrow islands. 10,860 ; 
México, 3.280; Chile, 2,460, and Peru, 
1,590 miles, This magnincent Pacific 
froutaye of the United States stretches, 
with but a coripiratively amall titer- 
tuption, fran Mexico to the northern- 
most boundary of the Pacific, thence 
by the Aleutian Islands almost to the 
northern Hmits of Japan. wihile just 
south of Japan’s possessions our Phil- 
ippine Islands aguin stretch for more 
than a thousand miles slong the Asiatic 
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coast, Add to these our island posses- 


Hons in the midst of the Pacific, con- 


taining, as they to, the best island har- 
bars of the entire d¢ean, and it will be 

sect that we ere justified in the stnte- 
cient that the Unite! States. twissestes 
tore const line and better harbor facil- 
ities than any other nation fronting on 
the Pacific. 

The second propesttion—that we hove 
better railroad facilities for transporting 
commerce toad from the water’ ‘sedlge— 
it is hardly necessary to disemss. but it 
ean be better reulized by 1 momentary 
study of a inap showing the riilrond 
lines stretching inland fromthe eastern 
and western cousts of the Pacific. Rus- 
din has a single wreat railroad line pet- 
etrating the interior from the Pacific 
coust, but it traverses a. country still 


‘whdeveloped and with o comparatively. 


small population ; and while our nearer 
neighbor, Curiida, has u single trams 
continental line, the United, States has 
six distinct lines connecting the Pacific 
with the magiificent system of milway 
lines. in the Mississippi valley and the 
Atlantic seaboard, In the ether coun- 
trics fronting upon the Puoific the rail- 
roads feadine inland from the ocean ate 
si few and short that they are scarcely 
to be considered in comparison with our 
magnificent railway system, whose lines 
ageregite 200,00 mlles, or eight ties 
the ciremmference of the earth at the 
Equator. 

My next Propesition, as to ott advan- 
tages in the Pacihe, is that we own its 
chief way stutions of commerce, the 
principal islands amd harbors i the 
great midlocean. In a comparatively 
narrow ocean, like the Atlantic, this ia 


‘of less importance; but m on enormmons 


boily of water, stretching lialf-way round 
the globe, on which vessels must sail | 
for weeks in passing fram one shore to 
the other, the value of islands midway, 
cbrial especially nlong natural routes of 
commerce, is very great, As harbors of 
refuge, ports for repairs, couliny, water 
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supply, aul receipt and delivery of mes- 
Sains, Gi) i some cases the transship- 
ment of carngocs, they are of preat im- 
portance to commerce, while from the 
strategic standpoint they are of incal- 
enlable valoe. That they are ccomidered 
of reat importance to the vessels now 
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Proposed Routes for Pacific Cables (see page 314) 


envoaved im this: commerce is shown by 
tre fact that the lines of hoth ateam and 
sailing vessels, crossing the ocean in 
every direction, conmverie nt practically 
all of the islands located in the midst of 
this great ocean, The map showing 
these routes is prepared by the Hydro- 
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graphic Other of the Navy Department, 
and muy, therefore, be considered ati- 
thoritntive on this subject, It will be 
seon that there are, m the midst of tiris 
great ocean, a half doxen points ¢dis- 
tinetly inariced by these converging 
routes for both en dh nnd sailing vessels, 
tind a closer examination will show that 
the United States owns practically all of 
these, ani especially those which have 
harbors of importance. At Unolaska 
or the north, Midway [siand, the Hua- 
wiiian group, ‘Tutuila, in the Semon 
group, and Gttam, in the Ladrones, the 
Amerie fing thes; as also does at 
Manila, farther to the west; and it is 
generally conceded that Peart Harbor, 
im the Hawaiian growp, and that of 
Panzo Pango, in the Samoan, are Wy far 
the best. if not the only valuable, hare 
ape in all the mid-Pacific. ‘Curiously, 
all of these are located npon the natural 
routes for Vessels fn direct commerce 
between the United States. and the 
Orient, and their importance, both. to 
commerce and for mayo) ood atrategir 
Purpores, cun scurcely: he overestinat 
My next proposition is that we nlso 
possess the miest tportant routes for 
submarine Cables, these great and im- 
portant axis tocommerce, The Pacthe 
Ocean ts the only great boty of water 
in the inhabited portions of the plobe 
which the ingennity of tan has not 
alirendy bridged for the instotitaneous 
tranamission of thought. Within the 
remembrance of the present generation 
the Atlantic, the Metiterrmanenn, the 
Indian Ocean, anid the Gulf. of Mexico 
have been crossed and recrosed with 
eable tines by which man. speaks with 
tat) acres thousands of miles of wuter, 
while the borders of the great conti- 
nents in every part of the work! hare 
been festooned with loopsof cable which 
conmect their coast cities one with an- 
other and with the commercial centers 
of every part of the work], But up to 
this tine the task of stretching a cable 
across the great Pacific, with its 16,000 
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miles of continuous water, has mot 
undertaket, 

The Atlantic is crossed by a dazen 
lines connecting the United States. with 
Rugisnd antl the continent of Entope ; 
mumerous tines are laid across the Med- 
iterranenn; several also extend through 
parts of the Indian Ocean, along the 
eastern coast of Asin and uwcross to Aus- 
tralia, and shorter loops stretch from 
city to city along the coast+ of Asia, 
Aftica, and North and South Aweript: 
but the great Pacific is anentire blank 
in the mutter of intercontinental limes. 
Messayes from the United States to the 
Orient at preent govia Europe, through 
the Indinn Qwean, skirting the costern 


coust of the Asiatic continent, tray clings 


enormous distances, handled several 
times, and cotupying considerable time 
in transmission, to say nothing of the 
high rates of tell which must “be paid 
for this circuitous service. 

The experience of cable builders ani 
operators ls that a cistange of 3.505 
miles is about the limit at which cables 
can he sativfactorily operated without 
Wily stations, wt w hich the messages are 
transmitted fram section to section of 
the line. Tt is beentise of this fact and 
bechtse there are few places in-the Pa- 
cific in which islands.ore so locuted as 
to furnish the necessary woy stations 
for relays = that the construction of sub- 
marine telegraplis across that ocean 
has not been undertoken. Even where 
islands exist at such intervals as to jns- 
tify the attempt, they were so divided 
in national control that coe country of 
gToup of capitatists cared to undertake 
thiscnormonstask. But now all this is 
changed. The events of the post three 
years have brought wider the control 
of the United States o line of islands 
stretching at convetient intervals from 
the western coast of America to the 
eastern coast of Asin. The Howattan 

Islands, Wake Island, Guam, and the 
Philippines farm a continnous line of 
great natural telegraph poles tipo 
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which we may string @ wire or series 
of wites, by which we may converse 
actass this great body of water, stretch- 
ing half way roum! the globe, making 
every one of its intermediate Inndings 
and relay stutions on our own terfitory 
and protected by the American fayr. 

Meantime England lms decided to at- 
tempt to connect the westerh coast of 
Canada, ofa Fanning Island, the Fiji 
group, and Norfolk Island, with her 
en Pucifie possessions of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, The proposed 
Toutes of these two cable nil as ure 
shown on the map here presented, 

Ttis proposed to also cotstrict con- 
necting links between Fanning: Island 
and the Huwarian Islunds, ind by a 
short side lime connect the Samoan 
group with the mainline, This would 
give to the American ond the British 
lines an opportunity for an interchange 
of business and pot all the important 
groups of the Pacific—the Hawatian 
group, the Samonn Islands, the Fiji 
group, Guam, and the Philippines—in 
direct cable communication with oir 
Western coast, and etuable vessel owners 
nnd owners of their cares to com£,- 
nicate with them en route to and from 
this great market which we are seeking 
to invade. 

My Next suggestion is that we have 
in the citv of Manila o most valuable 
distributing point for commerce destmed 
tor the Gment. Located at a point 
where the steamship and sailing lines 
of the western Paciie comverge, it be- 
CHES at once an important port of call, 
transshipment, ondexchange, and lying 
midwoy between the creat business cen- 
ters of the Orient—Yokohama, Shang- 
hai, Canton, Singapore, Calcutta. the 
Dutch East Indies, and the citics of 
Austmlina—it furnishes a base for com- 
Mercia) operations, a point where Arner- 
ican warehotses filled with American 
goods will be acoessible by cable and 





mick steamer transportation for all 


these points now so far removed from. 
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great European and American trade 
centers, That these natural distrifut- 
ing points are of great strategic impor- 
tances to the commerce of the tation 
controlling them is iNustrated in the 
growth of the commerce of the United 
Kingdom inthe Orient since the estab- 


lishment of Hongkong and Singapore 


as distnbuting stations for her com- 
tierce, Hongkong became a British 
ealony im 1842, om] Singapore at a 
samewhiat earlier date. In 1&yo the 
exports of the United Kingdom to the 
colntries-mijacent to these commercial 
stations anpomstien) tee liiat about S10,a00, 
ooo, wWiile today it is $125,000,0n0, 
While it is not assumed that this in- 
Crease ts entirely die to the control of 
these commercially strategic pomts by 
the United Kingdom, their great im- 
portaner for sach purposes is generally 
admitted. That our control of Manila 
is likely to be not ottly beneficial to 
American commerce, but even to estub- 
lish nsas a formidable rival in the trade 
of the East, is adimitte! ty that distin- 
gutshed British writer, Archibald -R. 
Colquhoun, whose familiarity with con- 
ditions in the Orient makes lim a rec- 
eguized authority upon these topics, 
In iis work entitled “The Mastery of 
the Pacific,"’ recently issued, he says - 
"The presence of America tn the 
Philippines and the consequent shifting 
of the center of activity considerably to 
the east of Hongkong open a grave pos- 
sibility, foritis obvious that Hongkoug 
will in the future be ont of the direct 
trade toutes between Australasia, the 
Malay Archipelago, and the great mar- 
kets of America. . . . The posst- 
bility of Manila becoming a serious rival 
does not at present seriously exercise 
the Hongkong merchant or ship owner, 
but . . . there are evident signs 
that the United States mean to make an 
important center of the capital of the 
Philippines, . . . Among the most 
Significant factors of the Pacific situa- 
hot i the advent of Russia coming ovr- 
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fend to the Pacific littoral, . . . 
arid, on the other hand, the sudden ap- 
pearance of the Uniterl States coming 
averses ‘aml establishing herself in a 
large, populous. and important archi- 
pelago on the borders of Asia.’ I 
closing this discussion Mr Celyuwhonn 
adds these significant: woris: ‘* The 
Linited States, in the opinion of the 
writer, will be the dominint factor in 
the tuastery of the Pacific: She has all 
the adwuttages, qualifications, and some 
of the ambitions neccessary for the rdle, 
and her unrivaled resources and fast- 
increasing population provide the ma- 
terial for future greatness,” 

These words from thes high authority, 
A representative of the present chief 
factor in the trade of the Onent, are 





The Air amd Water Currents of the Pacific (see page 317) 


sitnificant, and they become more so 
when considered im conjunction with a 
map which [I now present, illustrating 
the position of Manila as a distributing 
pomt for the commerce of that great 
semicimle of countries stretching from 
Bering Strait to Australasia, contuming 
half the population of the earth and 
importing a hundred million dollars’ 
worth of merchandise every month, of 
the year, 

] come now te my final proposition— 
that in certain great natural conditions, 
conditions which are as unchangeable 
a the oceans ond the continents and 
the revolution of the carth itsell, nature 
has given to the United States markeil 
advantages regarding the movements of 
vessels between her western shores and 
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the eastern coast of Asia, where the 
trade of the Orient must alwavs center, 
auilin this belief 1 find myself fully sup- 
ported by the pructical opinion and ex- 
perience of distinguished officers of the 
American anid British navies whom I 
have consulted and by men who have 
had long experience in the conuuerce of 


that great ocean. ‘These advantage: to 
which Latlude ore found in the great 


and pernuisent currentsof airand water 
Which flow westwardly ners the Pa- 
cic in the vicinity of the Equator, turn- 
ing northwardly along the const of Asia, 
and, following the Japan coast, again 
hove toward the east across the north 
Pacific and down the western coast of 
North America to the point af begin: 
ting. Inthe map herewith presented 
ote shown the ocean currents and the 
citrents of atr, the dirégtion of the 
movement in each case being shown 
by arrows. It will be seen that the 
seqhtatoral current begins its westward 
movement ut the very point in which 
vessels from an isthmian canal would 
enter the Pacific, and moves steadily 
westward to the vicinity of the Philip- 
pines, then, turning northward along 
the etist coast of Ching and Japan, is 
deflecter! to the east, flows eastwartdly 
actoss the north Pactiic te the American 
edast, and then moves down the western 
comst of the United States to. the point 
of beginning. The air currents, while 
their exact location is scmewhat affected 
by the changes of the seasons, fdllow 
Practimilly the same lines and areequally 
certain and reliable, “The rate of speed 
at which. this ocean current flows-in its 
great circular movemetit across the 'Pa- 
eihe aad returns is probably on an nver- 
age about one mile per hour, or 24 
tiles per day, while the rate of the 
movement-of the ir currents is of course 
much anere rapid. While there ts a 
general belief that vessels propelled by 
Steam ate little affected by favorable or 
adverse winds, a series of experiments 
récently made by Gennan navigators 
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andl scientists shows that even with high- 
power Ssteim vessels of moder type 
cifference of from soto (oo miles per day 
is fealived in traveling with or against 
wits of iny comideruble power, 

These facts, it seems to me, justify 
mein the assertion which I have made 
an] now repeat, that this steady, pees 
minent flow of air and water—a flow 
which will nevér cease so lotig as the 
earth revolves toward) the exst and the 
great bodies of land and water retain 
their present relative positions—must 
always give to the North American cot- 
tincit aimarked advantuee in the com- 
merce of the Puciiic, Its vessels from 
the eastern coast, entering this: great 
Whirlpool of the Pacific at the Isthies, 
will move westward, aided by sir and 
water currents, past our Hawaiian Ist- 
ands, Woke Isiund, and Guam to the 
Philippines ; thence northward to those 
two grent trade centers, Shanghat and 
Yokohama, and thence, still following 
these currents, will move to the: eaxt 
along that ahortest Toute known as the 
‘great circle,”’ in the uorth Pacific. 
touch at our own western ports for 
tronsshipment of fast freights fon the 
ast, and-then, still following the ocean 
current down our Pacific coast, will 
reach the entrance to the Isthniian 
canal, having been aided by favorable 
enrrents of air and water in the entire 
cirenlar tour of rS,ode miles. - ‘The en- 
tire feasibility of this plan is found in 
the fact that, while the actunl sailing 
distance from the western end of the 
proposed, Nicaraguan canal to Manila 
via Howait and Guam is 9,o00 miles, 
the return trip from Manila sa SHang- 
hai, Yokohama, and San Francisco to 
Brito is but o.soo miles, with the ad- 
vantages of favorable wind and current 
in practically every mile of the entire 
distance, 

Telase, then, by the assertion that at 
least one of the great problems of the 
Paeuic, that of commerce, has been 
solved, and solved in favor of the United 
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States, In the exchange of mutually 
necessary commodities, in length of 
frontage upon the ocean, in harbors, in 
wily stations for vessels and cables, in 

idvantageous points for distribution 
and concentration of trade, and even in 
the currents of air and water which 
raiture has given, the conditions favor 
the UWrited States: Indeed, when we 
cousitler all these things, we might al- 
mest claiti the Pacific ns essentially our 
own. Stretching along its eastern const 
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from the tropics to the Arctic, thence 
across its northern borders, then for 
more than o thousand miles on its west- 
em shore, in the Samoan group on the 
south, and ina line of tslonds across it 
very center; the American flag floats, 
and will continue ta float, and by its 

presence, its ennobling a rt turned 
is power for civilization acvance- 
ment it proclaims, and will continue to 
proclaim, that the Pacific is, and will re- 
Indi, an Anierican ocenr. 


"The Pacifie is, and will remain, on American Ocean "’ 


SHORTENING TIME ACROSS THE CON- 
TINENT 


By Henry Herserr McCrure 


hours to Chicago, 


IWENTY 
forty-five hours to Denver, 
hitety hours to the Pacific 


comst—these are the sew records for 
long-distance transportation, taking 
Itew York city as the starting point, 
which indicate « general movement on 
the part of the great railroad systems of 
the countty to save time acrowm the con- 
tinent und to draw closer together the 
Important cities along the way, The 
establishment of the twenty-howr trains 
between New York and Chicagoan June 
rath may be-said to mark the new era 
of transportation, Interest in that ini- 
Halevent hud not subsided before there 
began a service out of Chicago which 
landed passengers in Denver iti twenty 
five hours, and plans ate now being 
made whereliy the transcontinental sys- 
tems will run troins from Chicigo to 
Los Angeles in something less than 
three days’ time. 

The movement is aignificant of genn- 
ine tWentieth-century progress, ancl the 
new conditions mny in n sense be saicl 
to have come about because of the need 
for improved facilities, It was well 
that the milroads should keep pace with 
the rapid movements of modern life 
just-as formerly they were pathfinders 
and pace-makers for civilization itself, 
These United States owe much ty the 
taliroud systems, which have ribbed it 
with bands of steel ond changed it from 
a tremeridous territory which requires 
mouths to cross into o community of 
farms, factories, towns, anil cities. 

The accomplishment of these new-ree- 
ords and theit maintenance as a regular 
daily oocurretice places this country in 
the fore tank so far os railway facilities 

speed are con- 
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cerned, [tis trie that the Sud Express 
on the Orleans and Midi Railroad, run- 
ning from Paris to Bayonne, makes an 
average of five imiles per hour more 
than the Twentieth Century Limited of 
the New York Central, but the French 
train travels only half us far as the 
American. As a mutter of fact, how- 
ever, few trains in the world cover such 
long distances as those in this cointry, 
and comparisons are scarcely just. For 
example, the Siberian Express, rmiming 
between Moscow and Irkutsk, makes 
$400 miles in eight days, an pyerage 
of obont one-third the speed of our 
trains, Noone would regard this ree: 
ord as representing the best that Rus- 
sian trains could do over distunces of 
from 500 to 1jooc mmtles. 

When the twenty-hour trains between 
New York and Chicago were first put 
on, they were desicned to carry passen- 
gersand a limited amountof baggage 
only, The ttaitiswere made upof four 
curm—a buffet smoking and library car, 
two twelve-section drawing-room state- 
TOME cars, anc one state-room observa- 
tion car. (n certain sections of the 
lines a dining car was added to each 
train, Within a few days, however, 
the government arrunged for the addi- 
tion of one mail Gir to eich of these 
twenty~hour trains, and, as a result, this 
fast servite has come to be of great value 
to thousamds who might never wish to 
travel in the trains themselves: ‘The 
new tta of transportation at ouce in- 
spires an interest, which is not merely 
wonder at its achievements—it becomes 
4 practical, tangible thing, which calls 
for our appreciation because each one 
tay be benefited by its existence, 

The business tan of New Vork city 
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js now able to tat a letter to bis agent 
in Chicago on Monday and receive bis 
reply on Weinesdiy morning. A: tre 
mendous advantage of the new train 
service is that, since the mails at New 
York close now six hours later, a whole 
business day is gained at St. Louis and 
points further west; almost o whole 
business day is gained for Pittsburg, 
Cincinnuti, and Indianapolis, The 
mails for the new fost trains close at one 
o'clock in the afternoon ot New York. 
Within an hour on one line, and two 
honrs on the other, these pouches of 
letters for the west are whirling toward 
their destination. Columbus gains 
nearly ten hots by the new service ; 
Cincinnati, sever: hours; Indiamepolis, 
eleven hours; KRunsas City, eleven hours, 
In nearly all of the country southwest 
of St. Louis there is a-gam of from ten 
to twenty-four hots. At St. Lots 
the gain is twenty hours outside of the 
business district, aml twelve hours in- 
side. Indeed alincst every section of the 
country has been affected by the mew 


mail schedule made possible by these 


fast trains. The enst-bound mails, of 
course, make prictically the sume gain 
in time, There are minor differences 
owing to connections at various poitts. 
The apparent discrepancies between the 
gain for business sections of u city and 
the gain ontside'is explained by time of 
arrival being after business hours, 

An amustig feature of the intercst 
taken in these fast trains is the impres- 
sions made on those who imagine the 
triins rocking madly back and forth, 
taking the curves on two wheels and 
righting themselves with difficulty, and 
dashing by the scenery with such switt- 
ness that nothing is to be seen save a 
bier of green from the fields. 


‘Goes you had to hold ott te the. 


seat acme," Was ane conmiient, 

Tt is t enrions fact, bot he who 
travels on one of these twentieth-cen- 
tury trains con scarcely appreciate more 
than the resnits, It does not seem to 
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him that the train is moving swifter 
than an ordinary passenger train; but 
when he arrives at hia destination, a 
thotmand imles away, eight hours 
sooner than has been lis custom, then 
he realives that something unusual has 
happened enroute. THe has the feeling 
that the trip has Keen exceedingiy com- 
fartable, and lie may have noticed thnt 
histrain has thade few stops—very short 
ones; that the engines were changed. 
quickly, and that no time was wasted 
in getting under way agit, 

It was the writer's privilege to make 
the first trip of the Twentieth Century 
Limited over the New Vork Central 
atc the Lake Shore Railroads. Aside 
from one iimstanee, when the train had 
been deloyed by a freight ond there 
were fourteen mintites to be mude up 
within an hour, which was done, it was 
not postible to distinguish a high rate 
of speed. An old railroad nian was 
asked where it was that these trains 
gained eight hours on the average 
trains running between New York and 
Chiciyo. 

“Suppose twomen started otit to rim 
a mile rice,” he replied. ‘HH one of 
them had to stop every hundred yards 
and the other ran right on, which one 
do you think would win?” 

Fewer stops. then, have eontritmted 
to the saving of tiie, hotother elements 
have entered into the matter. Durmg 
the past five years. tnillians of dollars 
have heen spent in improving track and 
rolling stock, in shortening distances, 
and in reducing erates. “There is now 
complete from Toston to. Omaha a 
doutite-track line of railways. Every 
mile of this is guarded from wreck by 
the block signals. Many trains a day 
travel over the lines with absolute 
safety. The engines are heavier than 
formeriy. Their capacity for coal and 
water is greater, and hence longer ruts 
can be made without stops. “Where 
division points were formerly 150 miles 
apart they are tiow sepanited by more 
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than 200 miles; These are a few of the 
qualifications for-speceh 

Indeed, if one desired to account for 
all of the elements which combine in the 
result of present-day speed and comfort 
in long-distance travel it would be neces- 
sary to review the whole histery ‘of 
railroading. [t is a far cry even from 
the service of twenty-five years age to 
that of today. Itis not so long since 
parlor und sleeping cars were unknown ; 
twenty-five miles an bour was considered 
a ood speed fora passenger train ; there 
were no oir brakes, no safety devices. 
Travel, even fur five hundred anikes, re- 
quired considerntte poysical endurnaner. 
Now, however, New York to Son Fran- 
cco is on easier journey than New 

fork to Chicago was formerly, Elec- 
trically lighted trains, with library, 
buffet, dininy, sleeping, om observa- 
tion cars (lrawn by huge greyhounds of 
steel, whirl swiftly and safely over a 
pathway whose every mile is a motu. 
Ment in.stone and steel to the engineer- 
ing ability of our country. The tray- 
éler hes every comfort ot hond—a tele 
phone is. at his haw, a bath-rodim and 
a barber shop are at his disposal, 

Through the West, at least, as yreat 
changes have taken place i in the country, 
Tu thirty yeurs time the granary of the 
world has been opened up. Unbroken 
wastes have given pluce to thousands of 
Prosperous tows, Maps were made and 
remade, and a geographical text hook 
was not long in. getting out of date. 
The growth of the West, as well as the 
development of the East, wis not only 
fostered by the great milroads, but it 
was met and anticipated by them. Wit- 
ness the tapid intrxtuction of every 
tiodert invention which may be applied 
to railroading. On the Chicage and 
Northwestern aud the Iinois Central 
Railroads passengers muy telephone 
from the moving train ta any point 
oars the range of long-distunce te- 

lephony, Ona Texas railway wireless 
tele tgruphy is now being installed] forthe 


purpose of preventing collisions. The 
new twenty-hour trains between New 
York and vate a ore lighted with eleo- 
tricity generated by dynamoes attached 
to the car axles: These are mere de- 
rads which indicate the-strogele for the 
hest service possible. 

The New York Central‘s "* Twentieth 
Coutaty Train "' stands first in point of 


stim! esse of sede ete., hetween: 


New New York amd Chicago, Their mileage 
ik nearly SEVENTY niles than that 
ovet which the Pennsylvania Special 
goes, but they have fewer grades aud 
curves, Heyond Chicago the traveler 
will find four route; to the coast open 
to hin. The Burlington No. 1 has re- 
cently increased its speed to Denver so 
thatone hour and ten minutes are saved. 
Qver the Rock Island's El Paso Short 
Line route will begin a service this fall 
by which the time to Los Anpeles will 
be considerably shortened. The line to 
El Paso, completed only this year, is 
over 200 miles shorter from Kansas City 
than any other rotte, but the entire dis- 
tance frot Chicago to Los Angeles on 
the Rock Island and Southern Pacific is 
practically the same as that over the 
Santa Féroute. The former. by renson 
of a smaller per cent of grades, will he 
oble to make more speed, while the Lat- 
ter will, of course, comtinue to hold its 
attraction as a scenic route through the 
mountains. The Chicago and North- 
western road has recently completed a 
two-track system to the Missouri River 
at Omoloa—o movement which is part of 
a Plan to muke the facilities for travel 
a pool os possible over this and the 
Linton Pacific line to San Francisco, 
Within.a year Salt Lake will be bridged. 
Millions of dollars are being spent in 





shortening distances, abolishing. grades 


und curves wherever posible, Our 
country is becoming smaller all the tinte, 
and all because the tmnscontinental 
links of steel railways are annihilating 


Space and conqueting time with more 


vigor and result than ever before, 
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FIELDWORK OF THE UNITED STATES 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY FOR THE 


SEASON 


yes following assignments of 

Te it and paleontologic par 

Pee Pothe Winite!l Suntes- (ren 

levical Survey have been mode for the 
present field seasan; 

fucifie Coast—Dr J.C. Brauner will 
continue areal stirveys ort the Santa 
Criz quadrangle, Cabfornia. 

Mr J. S. Diller will complete the areal 
and econgmic survey of the Redding 
quadrangle. California, and nmke a 
reconnoissance of the Klamath Moun- 
tains. He will be assisted by Dr Geo. 
B. Richardson. 

Dr (eo, F, Becker will continue the 
stpervision of the Division of Physical 
aml Chemical Research and the prepa- 
ation of a report embodying his mves- 
tigations.on the con ditions of gold depo- 
sition in the Mother Lode of Californin, 

Dr T, W. Stanton will continue o 
general supervision of the pilegutolagic 
work of the Survey, and will carry on 
fieldwork in cobperation with Mr J. 8. 
Diller in the Klamath Mountains of 
Californian. 

Mr Geo. H. Eldridge, who has te- 
cently completed a study of the off-fields 
‘of California, will devote the conung 
yearto the preparation of a report on 
this suilject dm! on the phosphite de- 
posits-of Florida. 

Dr Ges, Os Smith will continue areal 
sirmeys necessary for the preparation of 
the Snoqualmie folio, W ashingten. On. 
the completion of his field 4enson in the 
Cascade Mowuntatns: he will survey the 
HMuchill quadrangle, Moine, He will 
be assisted by Mr Frank C, Calkins, 

Rocky Mountain Rogien.—Mr J, M. 
Boutwell and Dr J. 0). Irving will study 
the mining geology of the Park City 
district, Utah. 


I1go2 


Prof. T. C. Chamberlin will continne 
the stipervision of investizations in Pleis- 
tocene geology of the United States, 
He will be oseisted by Prof, R. D. Suliz- 
hoary amd Mr W. Ww. Atwood in ie 
Rocky Mountain region, by Mr Frank 
Leverett and Mr F. W. Taylor in Mich- 
gun, and by MroW. €, Alden in Win- 
CCT. 

Mrs. F. Enimons will continue the 
supervision of investigations in the [t- 
Vist OF Metalliferous Minerals, ¥isit- 
Ing VRTICHIS Mining regions in the west 
for the purpose of examining work in 
progress utd preparing plans for future 
work: He will be assisted by Dr J.D. 
Irving in the completion of work on the 
Leadville mining district. 

De S. Mi Fenneman will continge the 
investivation of the Boulder ol field, 
Colorado, 

Mr Arnold Hague will continue the 
preparation of his monograph on the 
Yellowstone National Park, and will 
visit the park for the purpose of obtain- 
ing necessary additional information, 

Dr T. A. Jaggar will camplete the 
ateal work necessary forthe preparation 
of the Boston folio, and will prepare a 
report on the Bradshaw district, Ari- 
zona. He will be assisted by Lor Chas: 
Paloche and Mr Laurence [a Forge. 

Prof. Wilbur C. Knight will continue 
the areal and ecanomic suryeys ticoes- 
sary for the completion of the Larantiec 
folio, Wyeaminsg, 

Dr F, A. Koowlton will devote the 
year to the completion of reports onthe 
fousil floras of the Puget and Laramie 
foriialiotis. 

Mr Waldemar Lindgren has recently 
returned! from a-winter field season [in 
Arizona, aod will spend the greater purt 
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of the coming year in the preparation of 

Prof. H. F. Osborn will continue his 
investigations on vertebrate paleon- 
tology, and under his supervision special 
examinations will be made of the stratig- 
taphy of the Colorado Jijrassic by Mr 
F. B. Loomis, and of the Bridger, 
Washakie, and Uinta hasins, Wyoming, 
by Mr W. B. Matthew ond Mr Walter 
Granger, for the purpose of determining 
the exact stralgraphic position of beds 
from which fossil collections have here 
tofore been. tiade. 

Dr F. L. Ransome is ot present et- 
gaged in the preparation of his report 
on the Globe, Artrona, miniig district, 
Later in thé season he will catry on areal 
and economic survevs for the preparp- 
tion of the Bishee folio, Arizona, and 
for a neport on the Bisbee mining dis- 
trict. Dr J}. Morgan Clements-will be 
mesociated with him in this work. 

Dr A.C. Spencer will study the areal 
and economic gealogy of the Grand En- 
canipiment miiite district, Wronting. 
He will be assisted by Prof. J. Voiney 
Lewis, 

Mr W. A. Weed will revisit Montana 
for the purpese of securing additional 
information required for the completion 
of itis report on the Butte mining dis- 
trict. 

Mr Bailey Willis will continue the st- 
pervision af the investigations in areal 
anid stratigraphic gealiey, He will visit 
fiell parties in various parts of the 
United States. and will investigate the 
stratigraphy along the eastern hbase of 
the Rocky Motintiins in Montana and 
Wyoming. | | . 

fhe Soutieves!,—Dr Georwe T, Adims 
will make anareal and economic survey 
af the Yellville quadrangle in Arkansas, 
with special reference to the preparation 
of 9 reporton the Arkansas lead ond 
zine district. He will be assisted by 
Prof. A. H. Pordne amd Mr Ermest F. 
Burchard. | 

Dr (reo, H, Girty will investigate the 
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paleontology and stratigraphy in cot- 
nection with the work of various weoln- 


‘gists in Arkansas, Endian Ternton, 


Texas, and elsewhere, 

Mr RK. T. Hill will continne his im- 
Vestigution of the economic geology, 
stratigraphy, physiography, and yul- 
cantsm in the Trans-Poros region of 
Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona, Dr 
Girty will be sssociated with) him in 
this work. — | | . 

Mr J. A. Taff will continue his areal 
and eeonomic surveys in Trdian Terri- 
tory, Hewill be assisted by Prof. S.W. 
Bever and Mr J. W. Beede. 

The Nortiwest—Mrt N; HW. Darton 
will continue areal surveys in the Black 
Hills and the Bie Hom Mountains, and 
will complete a teconnpissance of the 
Grrewt Plains for the preparation af a 
map showing the geology and water 
resources of that region. He will be 
weisted by MrC. A. Fisher, 

Northern and Aadern States.—Mr 
AL, K. Campbell will continue the super- 
vision of areal and econamic work in 
New York, Peinieyivania, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Kentucky, and West Virginia, 
He will be assisted by Meesra Charles 
Butts, Lester H. Woolsey, Ralph W-. 
Stone, antl Marcas Goldman in 'Penn- 


Sylvania, by Mr Myron L. Fuller in 


New York and Indiana, and by Profs, 
(Geo. H. Ashley and L. 'C. Glenn in 
Kentucky. 

Prof, T. Nelson Dale will continue 
his surveys in western Vermont, and 
will survey the Slatington quadrangle 
mm eustern (Pennsylvania, He will be 
ustisted by Prof. Frederick B, Peck ancl 
Mr Pred Ho Moiit, 

Prof, B. KR. Emerson will continne 
his investigationsen aren) and stroctiral 
geology in Central Massachusetts, 

Prof. J, F. Kemp will complete the 
fieldwork necessary for the preparation 
of the Mettawee folio in New York and 
Vermont, | | 

Prof, Chas. 5. Prosser will continue 
areal work necessary fur the prepars- 
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tion of the Columbus folio, Ohio, and 
he will be assisted by Mr E.R, Ctm- 
ings. 

Mr Geo, W. Stose will continue in 
charge of the editing of geologic maps, 
and will spend a short fiell season in 
the continuation of work on the Cham- 
bershurg quadrangle, Pennsylvania 

Prof. C. Ro Van Hise will continue 
the supervision of investigations on the 
pre-Cambrian and metamorphic rocks of 
the United States: He will visit vari- 
ous parties in the field for the yerpore 
of verifying and coordinating wo 
his. division. He will be assistett his 
Mr C. K. Leith in the preparation of 
a finul monograph on the Lake Supe- 
nar region, by Dr W. 3S. Bayley in the 
completion of fieldwork in the Menom- 
ince district, by Dr W.-H. Hobbs in the 
continuation of surveys in Connecticut 
and Rhode Tland, by Dr Florence Bas- 
com in the continuation of areal and 
structural studies in the Philadelphia 
district. 

Mr David White will contintie his in- 
vestigations on the paleohotany of the 
Carboniferous, working in cooperation 
with various geologists in West Vir- 

ginia, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Indian 

erntory, 

Prof. Henry S$. Williams will continue 
his studies on the co-relation problerts 
of the Devonian in Pennsylvania, New 
York, and Maine. He will be assisted 
by Mr BK, M. Kindle, 

Prof. J. EB, Wolff will continue the in- 
vestigation of the areal ond strictirial 
geology in the crystalline areas of New 
Jersey and southern Vermont. 

Soufters Stafes.—Prot, W. B. Clark, 
with assistants, will continue the inves- 
tigations of the geology of the Cosstal 
Plain region in Marvlind and Delaware, 
and of the Piedmont pluteau of Mary- 
land in cooperation with the Geolog- 
ical Survey of Maryland, 

Dr William H. Tall will cantinue his 
studies for the completion of the revis- 
ion of the Tertiary faunas of Florida, 
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Dr C, W. Hayes will continne the su- 
pervision of the investigations on non- 
metalliferousecanomic dopasits, and will 
continue aretl work inthe southern Ap- 
palachians. He will be assisted by Mr 
W. 'T. Griswold in the Eastern Ohio ofl 
field and by Mr Edwin C. Eckelin Ala- 
bama ond Georgia. 

Mr Arthttr Keith will continue areal, 
strictiral, aw) economic survevs in the 
southern Appalachians. He will be as- 
sisted by Mr H, S, Cale. 

Dr W. 5S. Tatgier Smith will be asse- 
ciated with Mr. OU Irich during the 
early part of the season in the study of 
the lead, zine, atid fuorspar deposits of 


western Kentocky, and later will con- 


tinue his investigation of the lead and 
zine deposits of the Joplin distnet. He 
will be assisted by Dr C. E. Sichenthal, 

Mr, O, Ulrich will study the geology 
of the western Kentucky miting district 
in connection with Dr Tangier Simith’s 
investigation of the mtineral depisits. 
Later tn the senson Mr Wirich will be 
associated with Dr Adams in Arkatas 
and Mr ‘Taff in Indian Territory. 

MrT. Wayland Vaughn has recently 
rettired from fellwork in southera 
Louisixia, Alabama, Georgia, and Flor- 
ida, He will he eigaged throu ghout the 
prenter juart of the coming year in the 
preparation of a monegraph on the fossil 
corals of the Waited States. 

Afeska.—Four parties, under the 
supervision of Mr Alfred H. Brooks, 
are now cirryily on geclopic work in 
Alasku. The first, in chorge of Mr 
Alfred Hl. Brooks, geologist, with Mr 
Lb. Lu. Raeburn o toepoprapher, and five 
comp honds, is exploring the northern 
slopes of the Alaskan Range, having for 
its more especial ait a geologic and 
topographic reconnoissance of the te- 
sion. ‘This party expects to obtain im- 

wrtnnt information conmeerming Monnt 
Me Kinlev, said to be the highest nont- 
tain on the continent, which lies in the 
heart of the Alaskon Range and whose 
hase hat vot vet been reached. ‘The 
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party hopes -to the ‘Tanuna River 
at the mouth of the Cantwell, and to 
investigate the Tanana ond Birch Creek 
gold districts, reaching the Yukon at 
Citcle City, thik clitaming a chance to 
exunine the tmportint ond little known 
gold fields on the lower Tanana. 

Mr Arthur J. Collier, geologist, ics 
companied by twomen, will start ob the 
international iprniscers and carefully 
study the conl deposits of the Yukon 
section ns far as the Pato visiting also 
some of the placer camps accessible from 
the river, which have not vet been in- 
vestigated. 

The copper deposits of the Chitina 
River, a adage of the Copper, have 
excited a great deal of interest atnong 
Miners und capitalists. There hive been. 
IY parties outfitted to prospect this 
region, ant! soie preliminary develop- 
ment hos been 8 Prospecting has 
aisc been done ina second copper belt 
in the northern part of the Copper River 
and in the tipper Tanana and White 
River basins. “These two belts are to 
be the subject of special investigation 
daring the coming season. The Chis- 
tochina gold fields, also included in the 
Copper River basin, have become im- 
portant producers of placer gold. A 
survey of their entire aren 1s conterm- 
plated. The surveys of the Copper 
River basin will also throw a good deal 
of ght on the proposal muilway route 
from Valles to the Yukon River, and 
they will cover large areas which are 
beliewed to have valie for stock-rmising 
and for cultivation. 

The work in this region has been di- 
vided. One party, In charge of Mr F. 
C. Schrader, geologist, with Mr D.C. 
Witherspoot, topographer, will ma pthe 
Upper Copper River Basin inne! mljacent 
portions of the Tanana Basin, giving 
special attention to the upper horthert 
belt: the other party, in charge of Nir 
T, C, Gerdine, topegrapher, with Mr 
Walter C, Mendenhall, geolugist, will 
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map the Chistochina gald fields and will 
give attention to the southern copper 
belt. 

In addition, Mr W. J, Peters, topor- 
Tapher, will make a map of the Juneau 
mining district 1s a base for future de- 
toiled geologic studies, The Juneau 
district is the most important in all 
Alaskn, contuining, os it does, the fr- 
mond “Preadwell mine. 

Afuwtiiean filands.— Dr Whitoian 
Cross will suspend his regular field- 
work in Colorado for the present sea- 
son ind will sped a portion of the 
year in the Hawaiian Islands, for the 
purpose of investigating voloanic phe- 


nomena. 


Mr G. K. Gilbert does not expect to 
carry on any fieldwork, but will be en- 
gaged throughout the year in the prep- 
aration of reports. 

Prof. Lester F. Ward will continue 
the preparation of reports on the Mesa- 
zoic floras of the United States. 


FURST KESERVES 


Mr Henry Gannett, in chorge of the 
exaniination of forest reserves, will ex- 
atnine forest reserves in Utah, and will 
visit the different parties working in the 
field wiler his cirection, 

Mr Arthur Dodhwell will complete the 
examination of the San Francisco Mowut- 
tain Reserve of Arizona, and will cou- 
tinue work to the southward anid enst- 
ward in the Black Mesa Forest Reserve, 
Arizona, o§ for os the season will per- 
mut, 

Mr Theodor: F. Rixon will commence 
the examination of the Blick Mesa For- 
est Reserve, Arizona, completing, with 
Mr Arthur Dodwell, the entire ares of 
the reserve. 

Mr Fred G, Plummer will examine 
the Uinta Reserve, in the northern part 
of Utah, a father narrow, inregulurstrip 
of country, lying mainly along the top 
aud north slopes of the Uinta Rane. 
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ASHIN GTON — Topo- 
graphic work will be com- 
| menced under the peneral 
direction of Mr Richard \. Goode, geog- 
rapher, intwo genéral localities in the 
State of Washington. Two parties will 
operate In the eastern part of the state 
and three parties in western Washing- 
ton, in the forested regions of the Cus- 
=. 

One of the eastern parties will he 
under Mr lL. C. Fletcher, with Messrs 
j.'G. Hefty uml J.B. Bond as assistants, 
tind will outfit at Republic. The work 
wili be an extension westward of that 
ecomitienced during the pust season in 
the vicinity of Republic, the area to be 
sutvered extending along the interna- 
tional boundan for about thirty miles 
and inciucing the valley of the Oka- 
novan Rivera the region adjacent to 
Osoyoos Lake. 

The second eastern party will bewe1der 
Mr George T. Hawkins, and will outfit 
nt Spokane. The work assipneil to this 
party is the extension of the existing 
triangulation in the vicinity of Spokane 
southward through Whitman, Garfield, 
and Asotin Counties, ‘This triangula- 
Hon will be followed as soon as muy be 
practicable by a detatled topographic 
survey, anil the resulting maps will in 
tition form a basis for the investigation 
of the important economic problems in 
this regian. UH practicable this trian- 
“giilation will be connected during the 
present field season with that bronght 
northward from the vicinity of the Raker 
City region by another party, thas mak- 
lig a conection between the astronontiic 
snag determined at Spokane and 

r City. 





The western sections will be covered 
by parties opernting in three districts, 
that in the northwest district bein 
under the charge of Mr R.A. Farmer, 
The party will outfit at Wenatchee, 
The utes selected to be surveyed will be 
that known as the Stehekin quadrangle, 
in the Washington Forest Reerve, and 
will inclide the upper portion of Lake 
Chelan anda Se hs at the crest line of 
the Cascade range, 

In this gener) locality will also be a 
party under Mr E. M. Fry, whose 
duties will be ta determine Iyy splirit- 
leveling elevations above sea-level of 
Various points in the Cascade Mountains 
ilong the Skagitt and Nethow Rivers 
and in the monntains between Republic 
ail the Colville River. 

The party in the central district of 
the western section will be under the 
chatre of Mr A. EK. Murlin, atid will 
survey the Skykomish quadrangle, 
which includes an area of about Soo 
squire miles north und south of the 
Great Northern Railroad, in the vicinity 
of Skykomish, within which are many 
mines and tnuch valible timber, A 
portion of this quadrangle 1s within the 
Washington Forest Reserve, Mr Mur- 
hin will have for his principal nssistatits 
Mexats' WC. Guerin and C. W. Sutton, 

Mr A. * Sylvester will have charge 
of the third purty in the western -sec- 
tion, or that operating in the southern 
district, and will outfit at North Va- 
kimn, the work bem a continuation af 
that done during the preceding field 
season upon the Mt. Alx quadrangle, 
The greater portion of this: quadrangle 
is in the Mt. Rainier Forest Reserve. 
It includes a unmber of passes along 
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the summit.af the Cascades and the 

headwaters of the White and Cowlity 

Rivers, flowing to the west, und of the 
n, Bumping, and Tieton Rivers, 

tributaries of the Natches and Yakine 

Rivers. MrSylvester's principal assist 

ant will be M+ Ralph Cowz;ill. 

All the work In the western section 
isa continuation of the systematic sur- 
vey, begun several years ago, of the for- 
ester! reas of the Cascade Mountains. 

Oregon. Topographic work under 
the direction of Mr Richard U. Goode, 
geographer, will be continued in Oreqoti 
in two locali tics—one in the enstern por- 
tion of the state, inthe vicinity af Raker 
City, and the other west of the Cuseades, 
in the vicinity of Hiddles. 

The purty operating i eastera Oregon 
will bein charge of Mr C. F, Urquhart, 
his principal ascistant leing Mr R. fh, 
Robertson, and will ott at Baker City. 
The work will be an extension of the 
existing trianguhition eastward ane 
northward into Union and Wallowa 
Counties, the object being to provide 
starting pomts for future topoyranhic 
work, which will extend through the 
forested aureus and mining districts, The 
party will comnmcnce work about July 1, 
and remain in the field as long as the 
witither comiitions are such that work 
cin be prosecuted in the mountains, 

In western Oregon one party will be 
under the charge of Mr A. H. Searle, 
and will commence operations in the 
vicinity of Glendale, The work will be 
in continuation of that commenced dur- 
ing the past field season, and will result 
inthe completion of the Riddles quad. 
rangle, comprising un area of about 960 
Square miles, “This region is noted for 
tts varius mineral deposits, the exuatn- 
ination and study of which by Mr J. H. 
Miller, weologist, will follow ripen the 
completion of the topogrmphic map, 

Another party, under Mr C. H. Sem- 
per, will be engaged in sateyias a line 
Mf primary levels from o tidal comnec- 
Hon at Benicia, California, along the 
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line of the Northern Pacific Railroad os 
far northward toward Portland as avail- 

able funds will permitof, Iron bench- 
mark posts, on which will be stamped: 
the elevation above sea-level to the 
nearest foot, will be established uot all 
prominent pormts and at intervals -not 
exceeding three miles, These levels 
wil ferntsh a mim trimnk- Ime, from 
which other lines of levels will ulti- 
mately branch into the territory to the 
east and west of the state line, thus 
furnishing the vertical control for future 
topographic work 

Cadiforee—Under the general direc- 
tion of Mr Richard U. Goode, geopro- 
pher, topagraphic work will be prose- 
cuted in various localities: in Calitormia 
dunng the coming held season. Inthe 
northern portion of the state a special 
taap will be made of the Reawitk min- 
eral region, incloding on area of about 
30 square miles. A portion of this aren 
is inclided in the Redding quadrangle, 
Which has been recently stitveyed on 
the seale-of about two miles to the inch. 
The special work will be on the scale of 
about one mile equal to three inches, 
the large scale. berg mecessary to a 

ruper study of the geologic questions 
myolved in this i important district. The 
party engaged in this work will be tm 
charge of Mr A. B. Searle. 

In the central portion. of the state two 
qurties will operate, the ateas to be sur- 
veved being within or adjacent to the 
Sicetm Forest Reserve. One of the par- 
ties will be under the charge of Mr BR, I, 
Mursball, who will have as his princi- 

Wl atsistinis Messrs George HM. Davi 
ond FL. 0. Revues. ‘The party will outtt 
at Fresno, aud will complete the survey 
of the Kaiser Peak quadrangle com- 
menced dntime the previotis SehSot, 
which includes the upper portion of the 
San Joaquin River. This party will also 
extend spirit levels so as to affore verti- 
cal control for fiture topographic wotk 
in the Monnt Silliman and Kings River 
Canyon region, 
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The second party in central California 
will he in charge of Mr E_ 'T. Perkins, 
who will have as his principal assistants 
Messrs A. 1. Oliver and W. V. Hardy. 
This party will outfit at Visalia and will 
survey the Kaweoh or Three Rivers 
quadrangle, an area of nearly 1,000 

as pe miles, including the headwaters 
the principal tributaries of the Tulare 
River. 

In southern California there will be 
two parties, One of these parties; under 
Mr W. 'T. Turner, with Mr S, N. Stoner 
as lis principal assistant, will continue 
the work which Ties been gomg or for 
several years in, the Mount Finos and 
Zoca Lake ati] Santa Ynez Forest Ke- 
Serves. 

The other party, under Mr J. FE. Rock- 
hold, with Mr E.R. Childs as his prit- 
cipal assistant, will complete the work 
begin during the past field season in 
the vichnty of San Diewo. thas finish- 
tig the mapping of practically all of the 
thickly inhabited portion of Southern 
California. 

Precise spirit-leveling will be contin- 
ned by a party noder Mr C,H. Semper. 
This party will frst complete a gap in 
the Hine whieh was begun during the 
Jast-field senoson at-a tidal comnection at 
Betucia and carried through the San 
Joaquin Valley and across the Tehachapi 
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Mountains, so as to take a junction 
with spirit levels previously ran in 
southvrn Califorma. After this wark 
is completed the farty will go north to 
the vicinity of Sacramento anid com- 
mence another precise line which will 
have its ultimate termination at Port- 
land, Oregon. Tn connection with this 
line iron bench-mark posts will le ¢s- 
toblished along the line of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad at intervals of shout 
three miles, on which will be stamped 
the elevation to the nearest foot above 
sea-level. 

Inthe fall, after it becomes too: late 
to work in the northern states or the 
high Sierra, two large parties will com- 
Hence work along the Colorado River, 
one outfitting at Vuma and the other 
at Needles. This work is nidertaken 
with a view of determining the prac- 
tHicwbility of utilizing the waters of the 
Colotado River, which at present are 
wasted inte the ocean, for the peda 
of irrigating the vast tracts of desert 
lands in California and Arizona adja- 
cent to the river, 

Later in the Season it is also comtem- 
plated to do certain preliminary work 
looking eventually to the topographic 
napping and geologic investization of 
the Coalingua, Bakersfield, and McKit- 
rick oil fielits, 


GEOGRAPHIC NOTES 


NEW KEY TO THE REPORTS OF THE 


U. §. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


HE U. 5. Geological Survey tus 
jyust iene in Bulletin Na, 177, 
i catalorte and index of ita publica- 
Hons, “Ths compilation has bees made 
necessary by the mcrease in the number 
of the publications since the lust cata- 
lorue was published in 1493 and’ by the 
need of a convenient classification. 


The first purt of the compilation 15 


composed of notices of all the Survey's 


publications from its inception to date: 
the atinual reports, monographs, bulle- 
tins water supply, and intigution papers, 
the volnmes of the old series of mineral 
resources, geologic atlas folios, topo 
graphic atlas sheets, special maps, anil 
miscellaneous publications. 

The second portion of the yolume is 
an index, alphabetically arranged, com- 
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prising t42 pages. It is o broad classi- 
fication ee the subject-matter of the pub- 
Tieations, vet sufficiently. detailed to be 
of value in economic, scientific, engi- 
neering, and eclucational lines. 


DECISIONS OF THE U. 5. BOAI 
GEOGRAPHIC NAMES 


June 4 and 5, [902 


Harnett: Pini, foe Rriigeport, barrios 
Conky, Wet Virgina (not Ramet}, 
Rentons Ferry : : pest-officean] railroad station, 
Marion Cotmnty, West Virginia (not Ber. 

ton Perr}. 

Bonaire : inteent, ete of the Dattch West Inelin 
Eslands, ta the Carthbean Sea, off the coast 
af! Veneruela sei nen. Ayre}. 

Nore —This isa reversal of the decision 
Bae Ayre, mace fn Sat. 

Colum : creek, in Monenyahela County, West 
Virginia (net Coburiie) 

Conmnerville : post-office amd railtoau). station, 
Jeffersun Corniv, Ohio (ast Cotter ner 
Connie lie), 

Davisson : run, teach of West Fork River, 
Hartiseon Connty, West Virginia (not 
Doo pebecote's |} 





ON 






Liavisson 5 ren, liranech of Srpyaies Creek, [ur 


fam Connty, West Virginia (not Davit- 
aarakiss } 

Passtth; point, Siuepuernt fay, Worcester 
County, Marviand (not “Piecsrtth nor 


fry . 
fides, crook amit poat-olfice, Cabell Comnty, 
West Vi irgitia (not Podger), 
Gibson City: post-alice sid rollrowl station, 
Vor County, TH ittrote (riot (othe), 
Gienns: run, Ohin Comty, Wert Virginia (met 
Glen’ a) 
Glens Kum: railrau!) station, Obi Canty, 
Wet Vireitia (not Ghene Kian) 
beet Village . promt—ltice aticl raiiroadl station, 
Frankl County, Ienneylvanin (nat 


Greenvilluge }. 
Hoel): prectnet, Frouter County, Nebraska 
(rut Hewell |, 


Hupa ; Indian tribe, mouritato, and post-office, 

ie rebel County, California (not Hee ae 
Hesrpualy, Hospals, Hupl, Hipd, Soh 
cule: mar [ 

Aaa Valley : t Potten Arcee a). peseryvatior, 
pie County, California (mot Hoop 
Valle 

Liver Manche corn) reef or bank on north 
ake of entrince to Miraguer Bay, Porte 
Ries, Weat Inibes (not laner Mache, ete. ). 

Jufirey ; point, the seuthern point of entratice 


to Portamonuth harbor, Sew Hampehire 
(nut Yaffrar ner Jerry's). 

Nori.—Thlsisa rowers af the declehin 
Jattray, made March m er 

Kennentto: creel, Fulton 1 ane Seuratagis Conn 
ties, New Vork tom Porila por Kenirvetio, 
etc.) 

Lehi; post-office and railrail station, Utah 
(ouney, Oteah tot Dehi Ctr |, 

Machow Grandes; conta reed ar Tank on eouth 

"wide of entrance to Mavaguecs Ray, Porto 
ico, Weut tadies | ‘ert hd net. Great shouts - 
ches, nor Machine), 

Manolis; corn) reef or titk on north side of 
entrinee te Mavoyues Dav, Porta Rico, 
West Indies (not. Machos Grantles ). 

Marches Chicas: coral teef or bank on north 
side of entrance to Muvegnier Bay, Porto 
Hieo, Wet fitie (nol Machos Chicos), 

Quter Manches ; cor reef or hank on narth- 
em svle of entratve to Mavaguex Hay, 
Fivta Bien, West Indies (ot Outer 
SEarasEnewn |, ; 

Perelesbin : moantain, costo the Stiktim River 
aril nesir thie Alieka-Canule boundary Tine 
fiaot Porelestimi }, 

Prove; post-office ate) raittoml station, Miah 
Connty, (tah (sot: Proves City |, 

Raijuetit; hike, Hamilton County, New Vark 
mot Rocket k 

Ranyietin ; pool, Franidin County, Sew Work 
‘ thent Racket |. 

Raquctt: ; river, of northern New Vork, drain- 
ing Jake ated ond) OF sate name, ane 
emptcing into the St. Lawrence River (met 
Racket }, 

Raquett= Luke ; post-office and titrocl station, 
Hanlin County, Sew. York (oot Racket 
Lake }. 

Seu Goll: siz rocky islets between Unalga and 
Meutar, in Akutan Poss, enuetern Aleutians, 
Alnka (oot Halve ner Gill), 

Sontlimayd ; powt-oftice anil railroad station, 
rite Counts, Tess | cv Soutlinayids). 


Steel; mountain in the Olvmple yre erp atte 


Horn Connty, Washington (not 5 
Stowe). 

Valdes: glacier, narrows, port, summit, andl 
town, Prince William Sounil, Alaska (ret 
Walle). 

Van Ettes ; Wee, rullmiad stotion, Lowt- 
ship, dirt alee, Chetan County, Sew 
York (not Vametten }, 

West Fork; river, in Marlon, Harrison, at 
Loewis Counties, West Virzinia (nit Wet 
Fock Mononpatieta ), 

Wheeling ; creek, Ohio and Murshail Cot- 
ties, Weet Vi injginia ( ( net. Deg Lt 
Wheeling ; - island) ts (hio Biver ot Whee ar 

Weat Virgiain (not Mialison oor Zanes}. 


‘Witlew Islan: ratirow! station, Dewaun 


County, Nehraska (oot Willow), 
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COMMERCIAL ALASEA 


1 Bis title of a monograph jist is- 
sund by the Trensury Bureat of 


Statistics is * Comunercial Alaska in 
tgor,"’ Init are presented some strik- 

ing figures about this lithe onderstood 
territory af the United States; A mill- 

jon dollars a mouth is the estitnate made 
by the Bureand of Statistics of the pires- 
ent Value of the market which ‘* fromen 
Alaska’ offers to the producers and 
munifscturers of the Urmted States, 

Gold, fish, acd furs.are, apcorcling to 
this monograph, the principal industries 
of Alaska at the present time, and they 
sem to the United States 15 million dol- 
lars’ worth of theit prodiucts—S8. mill- 
tons of gold, 6 millions of fish, clielly 
salmon, and the renainder firs. 

The cost of Aluskn wns Ay, 200,000, 
The revente which the government has 
derived from it since its purchase 
smounts to over g million dollars, and 
the vali of the pradjucts are now twice 
a much every vear as: it eost, ‘The 
total yalue of the products of Alaska 
hrought to the United States since its 
pirchuse is (according to the best esti- 
mates that the Bureau of Statistics is 
able to make) about 150 milliuns, of 
which $0 millions are precious metals, 
5 millions products of the fshertes, 
chielly salmon, and so millions more 
furs, chiefly seal fur. Probably 450 
million dollars of American capital are 
mvested in Alaskat ludustries and btisi- 
ness enterprises, including. transporta- 
tion syvatems, In the salmon sheries 


lone the companies engaged have a: 
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Mosaics from India. By Margaret B- 
Denning, OUlustrated. New York; 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 

The tithe of thie hook i< well fitted to 
its contents: Each chapter is a story 
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capitalization of 22 million dollars, atu 
the value of their plants, mmecluding ves- 
sels, is given at ¢2 million dollars. Tn 
the mining industries there are large 
investments, the great: quart: mill at 
Juneau being the largest quarts stanijr 
mill in the world, while several other 
quartz mills represent large invest 
Ment, 


The: Mazamas.—The annual outing of 
the Maxamas this anmmer is 0 trip 
the summit of Monnt Adoms. The 
Muraiias are a seciety of mountain 
climbers atd ome of the most waiy We 
orpyatizations in the United States. The 
qualification for membership is the ils 
cent of some snow-capped peak formed- 
able enough to nuke the ascent more 
thin 4 pleasure trip, The society was 
organized in the sumer of PSo4. on 
the summit of Mount Hood, So mich 
enthusiasm was felt at that time that 
193 people climbed the 11,225 feet to 
the summit of Mount Hood thoorder to 
attend the first tuecting, Eich veut 
the club makes successful expeditions 
up some mountain, Mounts Baker, 
Rainier, Adams, Hood, and Jefferson, 
as well os Crater Lake, on the summit 
of Mount Maxamus, have exch beet 
Wished, 


An expedition to take meridian meas- 
wrements im the Arctics, north of Spite- 
berzen, teft Tromsc late in July. The 
expedition wis organized in Sweden, 
and is directed by DOr FP. Rubin and in- 
eludes Dr you Zeipal as astrongmer and 
Lieu, Duner as cartographer. 


LITERATURE 


in iteelf. The enstoms of the people 
are set forth by prapiic terms and illus: 
trations. ‘The author shows the oppo: 
sition that hus been brought agalist 
the missionaries by the superstitions of 


= 
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the people. Many new poimts of the 
inner side of the social conditions of the 
Hindoo family are depicted in a vivid 
manner, Chapters devoted to The Re- 
cent Famine, “The Classes of Society, 
The Missions, etc., describe in an in- 
teresting und imstructive mantier the 
observations of a personal tour of the 
far regions of country by the mission- 
ary author. 


Bird Lite, a Guide to the Stuy of Our 
Common Birds: Hv Frank M. Chap 
man, Svo, pp. xt rms. with Ap 
pendix, with +5 colored pilates atl 
ze text cuts: Third edition. New 
York: D, Appleton & Co. 1go2. 
The study of birds hus beconie popu- 

lar and, let us hope, not a fad or acrire, 

to rim its course and disappear, but a 

perinanent feattire of the rising interest 

in sciences for no more delighttial inter- 
est-can be added to life than the study 
af our feathered neighbors, making their 
personal acquaintance, famiilinteing or 
selves with their home life, their howse- 
keeping methods, their loves, and their 

Mr Chapman hus given the public one 
of the best of many volumes which have 
been culled into being to minister te this 
interest. The first pMirt is devoted to 
feathered creation in. general—describ- 
ing the binl's: anatomy, colors, and 
change of color, migrations, songs, and 
nesting sensons. Poplar descriptions 
of common species follow, and are ilus- 
trated with colored plates, Without 
depreciating the text in the least, the 
colored (lustrations are the moat vali- 
able feature af the work. Well drawn 
and well reproduced, they alone aid the 
amutenr more in ilentifying species that 
any emount of description could do. Tt 
would be better if the colored figures 
were placed in juxtaposition with the 
relited text, instead of bemp widely 


parated from it. 
The book closes with an appendix far 
the use of teachers, H. G. 
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Practical Forestry — For Beginners in 
Forestry, Agricultural Students, 
Woodland Owners, and others de- 
siting a general knowledge of the 
nature of the art. By sin (siftord. 
Svo, pp. iv + 284, with 73 illustra. 
tions. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1903. 

Part Tl opens with a collection of ex- 
cellent de nitions, and the succeeding 


chapters treat in turn .of the relation 


of silviculture to the broad subject of 


agriculture, the forest canopy and floor 


and the wood mass, the geographic dis- 
tribution of forests anil their geouraphic 
effects, Part I] devoted to the forma- 
tion and tending of forests, Part [LT to 
their industrn! importance, the wood 
industries, :etc., while the concluding 
purt, after listing the forest reserves, 
describes the principal forest trees. 
Among the numerous boaks on For- 
estry recently published, this will de- 
servedly stand high. Where there is 
so much to praise, it seems almost cap- 
tions to ertticise, Certain of the meth- 
ods of restoring forests here described— 
i, f,, to restore fotests by replanting 
trees—is a method that will nat be fol- 
lowed in this coumtry on amy comsiderd- 
ble seale for centuries, however appii- 
cable it may be to the countries of 
Europe. The anthor confuses: the 
plains and the prairies, and ts still 
anione: the apmostics concerning the in- 
fluence of forests on rainfall. H,..G, 


A Ride in Moroceo Among Believers 
and Traders. By Frances Macnuah, 
Svo, Pp. 367, with ro illustrations and 
' map New York: ‘Lengmans, 
Green & Co, reg, 

This is a narrative of u jottney down 
the coast of Morocco to Maxaglan, and 
thetice south to the city of Morocco 
{Marakesh), returning.to the coast at 
Mogador. Miss Macnab is mm experi- 
enced traveler and observer, and her 
journal and the accompanying obseryva- 
tions on the country and people are 


5 Oe 


graphic and of great interest. The 
litter Tattentiess of the povenunent and 
the degradation of the people under its 
Oppression ire scarcely conceivable, Tt 
is a picture of the retrogression, for 
these are the Moors whose ancestors 
made the civilization of Spain. 


Altitudes in. the Dominion of Canada, 
with o reel mapiof North Americn, 
By Jomes White, geographer, De- 
partinent of the Interior, Ottawa, 
LQ. 

This 15 the first comprehensive collec- 
tien of elevations in Canady to be pub- 
lished, these of Messrs |, W. Spencer 
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and Warren Upham, published by the 
U, S. Geological Sorvey, relating to 
portions only of the Donimion. The 
publication comprises abstracts of the 
profiles of the railways ond canals, pro- 
files of rivers, and many misecllaneous 
heights, inelading [levels of the Griat 
Lakes, arranged weopraphically, As 
to foilness ail accuracy, the work leaves 
litth te he desired. ‘The arrangemenit, 
however, is not o Gonventent one, and 


should have been at least supplemented 


by afollindex of names of place. The 
relief map, printed in tints, is 0 very 
valuable addition to our knowledge of 
the northern patt of our continent. 
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NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


Map of the aihina ei (5 feet 2 inches x 3 fcet). 


Prepared rer the direction of the War Department 
Map of South Africa (46x33 inches).  __ 
Preporet under the direction of tie War Department 
Map of Northeastern China (36x 26 inches). 
Prepared under the direction of the War Department, 
Map of the Chinese Empire, Japan, and the Russian-Manchurian Rail- 
way (ll x7 inches). 
Map of Alaska [2 x 24 inches). ; re 
Fropoared under the direction of the 0,5, Comcebeng teal Survey, 
A Series of Twelve Maps on the Alaskan Boundary Dispute. 
Prepared under the direction of Hot, Jolin W. Poster, ex-Seceetary of 
Sale, 
Chart of the World on Mereator’s Projection (43x 27 meches}. 
Prepare! wtiher the dimetian af the Hydrographic Ofte. 
Map of Cuba (J8x7' inches). . 
Prepared nidier tie dinettion ot Robert Fy Balk 
A Series of Twenty-live Full-page Charts, showing storm tracks and 


methods of weather forecasting. | . 
Prepared under the direction of Dr. Willis Ll. Moore, Chief 17. &: Weather 
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